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Super news 


Applause and cheers were the reaction of the 
Apache Band and Belles to the news they 
and Harmony and Understanding will be 
pregame and halftime entertainment for Super 
Bowl XII in New Orleans. The man responsible 
for their invitation. Super Bowl XII producer 


Jim Skinner of Dallas, right, made the 
announcement at a campus press conference. 
The groups will share about three minutes of 
the spotlight with jazz artist Pete Fountain. 
[Staff photos by Robert Durham] 



TJC ambassadors Super Bowl bound 


By ANN BROWN 
SANDRA MCKINNEY 
ALLISON LOW 

The Dallas Cowboys may or 
may not make it to Super Bowl XII 
in New Orleans, but the Apache 
Band, Apache Belles, and Har¬ 
mony and Understanding will be 
there for certain. 

These ambassadors from TJC 
will bring a bit of French to the 
French-loving city. 

They will perform for the 
pre-game and nationally televised 
halftime shows at the Jan. 18 
version of top level football. 

Jim Skinner of Dallas and 
producer of Super Bowl XII, made 
the announcement during a press 
conference in the Student Center 
Lounge. Skinner also produced 
Super Bowls VI, VII and IX. 

“The commissioner’s office 
wanted some good looking danc¬ 
ing girls for a French show,’’ 
Skinner said. 

Although the pre-game show 
will not be televised, the group 
will still occupy about 13 minutes 
of network time during the half. 

The halftime show costs 
$100,000 per minute and approx¬ 
imately 75-100 million persons 
will watch the Super Bowl, said 


Band Director Jack Smith. 

The group will present a half¬ 
time show with a French motif. 
Most of the women will wear one 
of the Belles’ original uniforms, 
but 20 Belles will be featured on a 
portable stage on field in new hot 
pink can-can costumes accented 
with bright pastel ruffles, said 
Belle Director Anna Carpenter. 

Musical numbers included in 
this halftime program are “Fan¬ 
fare,” “I Love Paris,” “An 
American in Paris,” “Thank 
Heaven for Little Girls” and 
“Mimi.” 

About 300 performers will be 
on the field at one time. 

Jazz artist Pete Fountain will 
play about three minutes of 
contemporary music. 

The Belles, Band, and Har¬ 
mony and Understanding will 
give a pre-game performance 
consisting of a tribute to Hawaii. 

Musical selections of this per¬ 
formance will be “Aloha Fan¬ 
fare,” “Little Grass Shack,” and 
“Hawaiian War Chant.” 

For this pre-game show the 
Belles will wear thre£ different 
costumes: the grass skirt, long 
Polynesian costumes and short 
Tehesian costumes. 

Friday, Jan. 13, 20 Belles, 


Whats Inside 

)»• Study bef ore you snooze 
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From cookbook to textbook 

See p. 4 



Stage Band, and Harmony and 
Understanding will perform at the 
Commissioner’s Ball. This per¬ 
formance will be at the Rivergate 
Convention Center. 

The Band and Belles last 

% 

traveled to the Super Bowl in 
1972. This trip will have an 
advantage over the last, said 
Skinner, because they will be in 
the weather-proof Super Dome. 

“We’re representing not only 
TJC but Tyler, East Texas and 
Texas. This is' an excellent op¬ 
portunity for the students. We 
plan to do our best to do an 
excellent show representing the 
college well,” Carpenter said. 

The group will also be in the 
Jan. 2 Cotton Bowl parade. 

Skinner said when he planned a 
halftime like this he looked for a 
group “I can depend on and that I 
know can do a show.” 

Sponsors have set up a tenta¬ 
tive agenda. 

Plans are being made for the 
group to stay in Biloxi, Miss. 

The Super Bowl performers will 
leave in two groups. The first will 
consist of a small handful who will 
leave Tyler the Thursday morning 
before the Super Bowl weekend. 

The First group will leave Biloxi 
Friday morning for New Orleans 
to perform for dignitaries. 

Majority of the performers will 
leave Tyler Friday morning. 

Most of Saturday is reserved 
for sight seeing. Students will see 
the famous King Tut exhibit, 
among other New Orleans attrac¬ 
tions. 

Saturday afternoon from about 
1-3 o’clock the Apaches will 
rehearse to work out all the 
details of the show with television 
cameramen. 

Saturday night will 
include a trip to Lake 
train. La. 


Sunday will provide rest, re¬ 
hearsals, the all important Super 
Bowl performance and, alas, the 
trip home. 

Announcement of the trip has 
brought praise for the groups. 

TJC President H.E. Jenkins 
said, “I am proud of these three 
organizations and what they are 
doing.” 

Jack Flock, president of the 
TJC Board of Trustees, expressed 
his appreciation for the three 
organizations and their directors. 

The first time Dr. E.M. Potter, 
vice president of the Board of 
Trustees, saw the Belles, he said 
he knew there was something 
special about them. But he said 
he had no idea they would be 
viewed by satellite all over the 
world. 


Approval 
next step 

for center 


Plans for a $1 million cultural 
arts center will be presented Jan. 
20 before the Coordinating Board 
of Texas College and University 
Systems. 

Approval of the Coordinating 
Board is the next step in the 
progress of the center approved 
by the TJC Board of Trustees in 
November. . ^ 

The center, to be primarily 
financed by a contribution from 
W.W. Wise and Emma Wise, will 
incorporate the present W.W. 
Wise Auditorium-Fine Arts 
Building to form a “cultural arts 
complex,” said Dr. H.E. Jenkins, 
TJC president. 

“Architectural plans are ex¬ 
pected to be completed in 60-90 
days and construction will begin 
within six months,” Jenkins said. 
“The present schedule for com¬ 
pletion is September 1979.” 

The facility will house the 
present fine arts programs in the 
present Fine Arts Building and 
the department of speech and 
drama in Potter Hall. 

“We have outgrown our pres¬ 
ent facilities,” said Jenkins. 
“The choir has grown from the 
original one to three and the 


drama department has developed 
extensively creating a need for 
storage areas.” 

The construction site is the area 
directly south of the present 
W.W. Wise Auditorium-Fine 
Arts Building. 

The site will take a portion of 
the faculty parking lot and “pos¬ 
sibly all of it,” Jenkins said. 

‘ ‘ Faculty parking will be in the 
Potter Hall lot with additional 
space provided when needed,” 
said Jenkins. 

A fountain and landscaped 
piazza area will be built where the 
present faculty parking lot is. 

“A central plaza, including a 
fountain with landscaping,” add¬ 
ed Jenkins, “is planned for the 
parking area. The two buildings 
and the plaza will form a cultural 
arts center for TJC.” 

The new building will bring the 
number of TJC buildings to 32. 
Seven of these are not owned by 
TJC but are used by students, 
Jenkins said. 
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Present, past Yuletide sky 
to be planetarium theme 


probably 
Ponch ar- 


By ROBERT HARRISON 

What was the Christmas Star? 
Every Christmas season both 
astronomers and . theologians 
ponder this phenomenon. 

Helping answer the question 
will be the theme for the program 
“The Christmas Skies: Then and 
Now,” at Hudnall Planetarium 
Dec. 4 and 11. 

Both performances will be at 
2:30 p.m. TJC faculty and stu¬ 
dents are admitted on their ID 
cards. Upon presenting their ID, 
they will be given a ticket which 
admits them to the planetarium. 
Director Frances Friedman said. 

Tickets will not be issued at any 


other time and they are given on a 
first come-first serve basis. 

The Christmas Star appeared 
about 2,000 years ago and astro¬ 
nomical occurrences are known to 
have taken place. 

“The winter stars will be 
shown as they appear at 11 a.m. 
on Dec. 24 of this year. During 
the program, the stars will be 
changed to appear as they did 
nearly 2,000 years ago,” Fried¬ 
man said. 

The program will approach the 
question of the Christmas Star 
from four perspectives: scientific, 
historical. Biblical and philosoph¬ 
ical. 
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Opinions 


Hit books before 
bed, say experts 


The student who studies hard before he goes to bed is likely 
to make better grades than the student who gets up early in the 
morning and crams for a test, says Glamour magazine. 

Studying before sleeping helps the student to retain more, 
said psychology instructor Dr. Marguerite Hewitt. 

Research shows that four methods of learning—overlearning, 
review, recitation and organized units of information—yield 
good results, especially when used before sleep, she added. 

“The study of memory involves how knowledge is stored, 
retained and recalled. Improved learning and retention can be 
gained by these four methods. 


y y 


Overlearning is achieved when a student can remember the 
material without error, but studies it further, bringing it back to 
his mind again and again. “Overlearning yields excellent 
results,” Hewitt commented. 

Review consists of reading assigned material, defining 
unfamiliar terms or rewriting lecture notes. 

% 

Recitation is writing or oral verbalization. The student places 
his concentration on the material and then recites it without 
looking at his notes. This results in improved retention and is a 
method of retrieving stored information. 

The student who studies organized units of information 
memorizes important material for quick, accurate recall. 

All of these methods should be used before sleeping. 
Glamour reports, “Recent research into sleep and study habits 
shows that sleep prior to study disrupts memory significantly, 
unless considerable waking time is allowed before digging into 
the material.” 

The less time that is spent sleeping, the more a student’s 
learning is affected adversely. Four hours or less of sleep is very 
disturbing to memory while six hours is not nearly as much so. 

Exactly how sleep disturbs memory is unknown, but 
researchers suspect hormones are involved. The hormone 
somatotrophin, produced naturally in sleep, markedly affected 
memories of mice injected with it. 

All this research makes it obvious a student should go ahead 
and study for his test instead of putting it off until morning. 

Better grades may be the result. 
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History instructor 

disputes Cross’ view 
of women’s support 

To the editor: 

Re. “Women in history prove 
‘behind every man’ cliche.” The 
article appearing under this 
heading in the TJC News fails 
completely to prove its point. 

Professor Cross and Ms. Diana 
Howes, through a judicious se¬ 
lection of cases, suggest that men 
to succeed must have women 
support them. Or, more precisely, 
men who have succeeded have 
done so because of women. 

I think, using this same type of 
logic, that one would have to say 
that behind every man who failed 
there is a woman. 

And since women, if we are to 
believe Professor Cross and Ms. 
Howes, are the prime movers in 
society, women must therefore 
take the credit for the current 
world situation. 

Women should act more re¬ 
sponsibly to solve the problems 
they have created for all of us 
since they have so much power to 
influence and change. 

Actually, the situation is quite 


different than Professor Cross 
and Ms. Howes observe. True, 
women have occasionally and 
spectacularly stepped onto the 
stage of human development. 

But have they really contrib¬ 
uted? And have they really in¬ 
fluenced men? 

History does not prove the old 
cliche. The lesson to be learned 
from history is not that men keep 
women subservient, but that 
women are their own worst foes, 
perhaps none more so than those 
who use their “feminine wiles to 
get their way.” 

Peter E. Jones 
History instructor 



By TIM POTEET 

President Carter is selling us 
out to the Soviet Union. 

Harsh criticism? Yes, but in 
this case justified. 

The president is not an easy 
man to dislike. He is sincere and 
righteous, but with regard to the 
strategic arms limitations nego¬ 
tiations he is dangerously mis¬ 
guided. 

He has apparently subscribed 
to the liberal theory that the best 
way to reduce the chances of a 
nuclear holocaust between the 
United States and the Soviet 
Union is to reduce our nuclear 
force while extracting no similar 
concession from Russia. 

In fact, the chief U.S. arms 
negotiator is Paul Warnke, a man 
whose opinions on arms limitation 
are so dovish his appointment 
was in danger of rejection by the 
heavily Democratic Senate. 

The best evidence that SALT II 
is a travesty is the treaty itself. 
The treaty contains five basic 
compromises between U.S. and 
Soviet demands. 

—Carter wanted a 1,550 mile 
limit on cruise missiles launched 
from bombers. The Soviets want¬ 
ed a total ban. They agreed on the 
range limit, but also limited the 
number of bombers carrying 
cruise missiles, which are our 
strongest deterrent, to 70-120. 

—Carter wanted a limit of 550 
land-based intercontinental bal¬ 
listic missiles with multiple in¬ 
dependent re-entry vehicle war¬ 
heads. The Soviets wanted up to 
1,320. They settled on a limit of 
850. 

So much for compromises. 

—The Soviets demanded the 
right to keep their present limit of 
308 heavy missiles, with no MIRV 
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limit. They got it. 

—They insisted their Backfire 
bomber, which can reach in to the 
continental United States, not be 
counted as a strategic weapon. 
Carter agreed. Thus the Backfire, 
a strategic weapon if there ever 
was one, is excluded from any 
restrictions. 

—Carter wanted an overall 
limit of 2,000 strategic missiles 
and bombers. The Soviets wanted 
2,400. They decided on 2,250. 

Calling these agreements 
“compromises” would be hu¬ 
morous were they not so poten¬ 
tially crippling to national secur¬ 
ity- 

Carter made a foolish mistake 
earlier this year when he killed 
the B-l bomber project. He said 
the B-l was unnecessary since 
renovated B-52s with cruise mis¬ 
siles would perform equally well. 
He also said they were too 
expensive. 

Though both statements are 
true, he should have okayed the 
project. Whether he intended to 
deploy them he could have used 
the B-l as a bargaining point to 
get Soviet concessions on the 
Backfire. Now we have the threat 
of the Backfire, without the 
superior B-l to counter it. 

The worst part of the treaty, 
however, is a protocol which 
would ban for three years the 
testing and deployment of new 
weapons. Such a ban sounds 
great in theory, but theory 
withers next to the facts. 

From our viewpoint, the key to 
preventing nuclear war is pre¬ 
venting either side from being 
able to knock out the opponent’s 
nuclear forces to such an extent 
the attackers could withstand a 
retaliatory attack. 

Soviet missiles are more 
powerful than U.S. missiles, 
though not nearly as accurate. 

But since the ban doesn’t 
include improvements on existing 
weapons systems, the Soviets 
should by the mid 1980s have 
improved the accuracy of their 
missiles enough to knock out our 
Minuteman missiles now in use. 

To counter this threat, we have 
on the drawing board the M-X 
missile system, which houses 
missiles in 12-mile long tubes 
buried five feet underground. 

These missies move back and 
forth in the tubes, making target¬ 
ing almost impossible. But a ban 
would outlaw the system, making 


our land-based missiles vulner¬ 
able to attack within the next 10 
years. 

The Russians have already 
tested a weapon that can knock 
out our satellites. The implica¬ 
tions are obvious, since we de¬ 
pend on satellites to warn us of a 
nuclear attack. We have a more 
advanced laser satellite-killer in 
the planning stages. The ban 
would kill it. 

The ban would also stop de¬ 
ployment of the neutron bomb. 
The N-Bomb gives only a theoret¬ 
ical advantage, as its effective¬ 
ness depends on the possibility of 
a limited nuclear war. Neverthe¬ 
less, the Russians fear it, so it 
seems fitting that the president 
would throw' away its threat. 

Other ominous implications in¬ 
clude NATO alliance’s fears of 
being let down by the United 
States in Europe. 

The president convincingly de¬ 
fends the treaty by saying it is 
better than the one Henry Kiss¬ 
inger would have gotten us in 
1974. He also says the limitations 
imposed are better than nothing. 

The only acceptable defense 
Carter has refers to the SALT III 
talks. 

If by 1980 the Soviets don’t 
concede larger cuts in their 
nuclear arsenal, we will be free to 
activate our more advanced sys¬ 
tems. Even so, if no SALT III 
treaty is forthcoming, the Soviets 
will have a three-year headstart 
with their new weapons. 

There is hope, however. De¬ 
fense hardliners in the Senate are 
organizing to defeat the treaty. In 
fact, passage of SALT II is said to 
be in even more doubt than 
ratification of the Panama Canal 
treaties. 

And Carter doesn’t have the 
support of the Joint Chiefs on this 
one. 

Last March the president sent 
to the Soviet Union tough new 
proposals for deep bilateral cuts 
in nuclear arsenals. The Soviets 
quickly and angrily rejected 
them, but it was encouraging to 
see an American president get 
hard with the Soviets for the first 
time since John Kennedy backed 
them down during the Cuban 
missile crisis. 

Since March Carter has re¬ 
tracted many of his demands and 
once again we have allowed 
ourselves to be mugged by the 
Russians. .... 
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Canal treaty poll shows 39 percent for, 15 anti, 46 no opinion 


By JON RUSSELL GALBREATH 

In a recent survey of students 
and faculty on their opinion of the 
Panama Canal Treaty, 15 are 
against the treaty, six are in favor 
of giving the canal to Panama and 
18 voiced no opinion. 

The original treaty giving the 
51-mile canal and all adjoining 
land in perpetuity was rejected by 
Panama. 

The United States has since 
negotiated and signed a new 
treaty giving the canal to Panama 
by the year 2000. Under the terms 
of the treaty the United States has 
the right to use troops to insure 
the neutrality of the canal and 
American warships will have first 
priority in passage. 

Panama has much to gain if the 
new treaty is ratified by 
two-thirds of the U.S. Senate. 
American will pay Panama $10 
million a year plus 30 cents a ton 
for all cargo passing through the 
canal between now and 2000. 
Three-hundred square miles of 
territory will be opened to Pan¬ 
amanian development which until 
now has been closed to the 
Panamanians. 

Also Panama will receive port 
facilities, a railroad—the only one 
in the country—and an estimated 
billion tons of copper buried 
under the canal zone. 

Among those who oppose giv¬ 
ing the canal to Panama were 
Edwin Brogden, business admin¬ 
istration instructor, who said, 
“Because we’ve bought and paid 
for it we should keep it and I do 
not feel we need to appease any 
government. ” 

“There is just no good reason 
why we should give something 
away that we have worked so hard 
for,” said sophomore Mark 
Thompson of Peen Yan, N.Y. 

“I think the United States 
needs to keep the canal for trade 
and transportation. Without the 
United States it probably would 


never have been built. It would be 
the same as giving Texas back to 
Mexico,” said counselor Mary 
Peddy. 

“Probably after a period time, 
if we give it away, our ships will 
be going around the tip of South 
America instead of through the 
canal,” said freshman David 
Owen of Tyler. 

“I’m against it because the 
government of Panama is a 
dictatorship. I would be for it if 
Panama was a free country. Also 
since Jimmy Carter is for it I’m 
against it,” said Eric Pyle, soph¬ 
omore from Houston. 

“We’ve put so much money 
and labor into it that it would be 
senseless to give it up now after 
we’ve had; it for so long,” said 
sophomore Gigi Gray from Dal¬ 
las. 

“We need it for our security. If 
they want it they should have to 
buy it,” said campus policeman 
Otto Hewitt. 

Among others who believe the 
United States should keep the 
canal are freshmen Terry Ray, 
Mike Stevens and Reuchalle 
Smith of Tyler, sophomore Jeff 
Tyler of Tyler, freshmen Rene’ 
Choate of Lufkin, Teresa Perry of 
Austin, Anthony Williams of Jas¬ 
per. 

Summing up the opposing view 
was freshman John Geddie of 
Tyler who said, “We built the 
damn thing so we should be able 
to keep it.” 

Of those who favor the treaty 
are freshmen Robert Williamson 
of Tyler and Tommy Duckworth of 
Grapevine who echoed the senti¬ 
ment, “Since John Wayne is for 
it, I am for it.” 

Also for the treaty is Arp 
freshman Chipper Stiles who 
said, “I am for the Panama Canal 
Treaty because if the land be¬ 
longs to Panama they should be 
able to run the canal them¬ 
selves.” 

“1 favor the treaty because our 


ownership of the canal divides the 
country of Panama in two and the 
canal no longer has any strategic 
importance to the United States,” 
said Craid Mims, sophomore of 
Evergreen, Colo. 

“I think we’ll have less prob¬ 
lems if we ratify than if we do 
not,” said Ray Bagwell, chairman 
of the government and economics 
department. 

“Seventy years of changing 
times shows an obvious need for a 
change in the old treaty of 1903. 
The Panama Canal should belong 


to Panama from both a geo¬ 
graphical and an international 
point of view. 

“We have over the years been 
compensated for the costs of both 
building and running the canal. 
Neutrality is essential and will be 
safeguarded under the new 
treaty, therefore I am for it,” said 
freshman Steve Allen of Hughes 
Springs. 

Of those interviewed 38 percent 
said they knew nothing about the 
new treaty. 


The original idea of building a 
canal across the isthmus of Pan¬ 
ama came to King Charles IV of 
Spain in 1523 although no real 
effort was made until Frenchman 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, the build¬ 
er of the Suez Canal, began work 
in 1881. This effort was a failure 
and the United States took over 
after guaranteeing Panama its 
independence from Colombia. 

The United States opened the 
canal 16 years later in 1915 and 
has been in possession of it since 
then. 


Parents have rights, but abuse isn't one 


Editor’s note: This is the first in a 
two-part series. 

By BILLIE PYE 

As students move out from the 
more or less protected atmos¬ 
phere of college into the wider 
community, they will likely en¬ 
counter one of the most deplored 
problems of modern Ameri¬ 
ca—child abuse. 

Counselors report hearing tales 
of child abuse from a few students 
themselves. 

Abuse is the biggest killer of 
pre-school children—killing-more 
than any other disease. 

The American Humane Asso¬ 
ciation estimates 100,000 children 
will be sexually abused each year 
and 500,00 will be victims of some 
form of maltreatment. 

Texas is one state that has 
really come to grips with the 
problem, using a sophisticated 
reporting system. 

Texas has a “Child Abuse 
Hotline” with workers on duty 24 
hours a day to handle calls, toll 
free, from anywhere in the state. 
A person reporting does not have 
to give his name, although re¬ 
cording his name is encouraged. 


The hotline number is 
1-800-292-5400. 

The Texas data processing 
reporting system called “CANRIS” 
means “child abuse and neglect 
report and inquiry system.” 

It takes only minutes for 
CANRIS to give information a- 
bout known child abusers and 
their children and to verify if the 
report involves repeat abusers. 

Abusive parents are found at 
all levels of society—from the 
country club set to the ghetto. 
Race, religion or socioeconomic 
level plays no part in it. 

A ’73 Texas study showed that 
twice as many Anglos abused 
their children than blacks and 
Mexican-Americans combined. 

The poor get caught more 
often. This is because they 
haven’t the money to obtain 
private help. They must depend 
on emergency room treatment 
where they are more likely to be 
reported. 

Often the more affluent go from 
doctor to doctor, clinic to clinic 
and even to different cities to get 
aid when they have abused their 
child. This way they aren’t so 
likely to be reported. 

In Travis County in 1974 a child 
was found who had never been 


Youth culture will age to gray power 



By ALLISON LOW 

In 2000 most of you will be in 
your 40s—middle-aged. 

Your age group will outnumber 
the young. 

Tastes may change in fields 
such as music and fashion, long 
dominated by young people. 

Crime rates may decline. 

You will likely have more 
money to spend on yourselves 
than your parents had. 

These trends are predictable by 
population trends which spell the 
end of the “youth culture” says 
the Oct. 3 issue of “U.S. News 
and World Report.” 

The steady aging of America’s 
population will bring significant 
changes in the way people work, 
relax and raise families. 

America’s median age, at 
which half the population is older 
and half younger, has nearly 
doubled since the early days of 
the Republic and will climb to an 
all time high of 38 over the next 
53 years, according to U.S. 
Census figures. 

This aging is due largely to 
increased average life expectancy 
and a declining birth rate since 
the 1960s. Today, more than half 
of Americans are under 30 while 
by 2000 the middle-aged will 
outnumber the young. 

Declining numbers of young 


people are expected to reduce 
America’s preoccupation with the 
concerns of youth. Many scholars 
believe there will be fewer youth- 
oriented fads and a decline in 
“junk food” and infantile pro¬ 
gramming on television. 

Crime and traffic accidents are 
expected to decline because the 
next 15 years will bring a drop in 
the number of teenagers and 
young adults, who are responsi¬ 
ble for a disproportionate share of 
those tragedies. 

Recreation, after years of em¬ 
phasis on lively sports played 
mostly by young people, is con¬ 
sidered likely to expand into more 
passive activities. Already is a 
revival in such leisurely pastimes 
as ship cruises and ballroom 
dancing. 

Sociologists say far more clout 
and sophistication can be ex¬ 
pected from older people than in 
the past. They are becoming more 
affluent with a rapidly rising level 
of education. 

With fewer children to rear, 
women will seek employment at a 
record pace. Government officials 
say the readjustment may add to 
unemployment problems. The 
impact could be reduced substan¬ 
tially. if employers continue to 
capitalize on the desire for part- 
time work, say economists. 

With grow ing numbers of older 
Americans a conflict may arise 
over the nation’s Social Security 


and pension plans. 

Within 50 years, one benefic¬ 
iary will be drawing Social Secur¬ 
ity for every two workers paying 
into the system. Today one bene¬ 
ficiary draws for three workers. 

Medical costs will keep soar¬ 
ing, too, because the elderly get 
three times as much health care 
as younger citizens. 

Also, attempts to trim benefits 

will probably run into more 

opposition as large numbers of 

Americans grow older. Unless 

taxes are raised, as recently 

• 

proposed by President Jimmy 
Carter, analysts predict that the 
old-age portion of Social Security 
will go broke by 1983. 

Congress is already advancing 
a bill that would levy additional 
billions in payroll taxes to shore 
up Social Security. 

And making its way is legisla¬ 
tion that would outlaw mandatory 
retirement until age 70 and 
correct the Haw' in the formula for 
computing cost-of-living in¬ 
creases in future Social Security 
benefits, cutting the systems 
projected deficit by one half. 

In addition, having fewer de¬ 
pendant children will leave mid¬ 
dle-aged wage earners w ith more 
per capita income to help care for 
the elderly. 

America has a chance to reach 
“zero population growth” within 
the next 40 years w'ith as many 
people over 50 as under 15. 
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taken out of her crib for the first 
two and one half years of her life. 
She did not know how to walk, 
talk or eat. 

A new Texas Family Law Code 
began in January, 1974 states any 
person who knows of a suspected 
case of child abuse or neglect 
must report it. 

The law carries a misdemeanor 
penalty for failure to report and 
could mean a fine of up to $500 
and a jail sentence of up to six 
months or both. 

The law also protects reporting 
persons from both civil and 
criminal liability, as long as the 
report is made in good faith. 

Abuse to children is often a 
plea for help with marital prob¬ 
lems or a bad economic situation. 
Abuse most often happens during 
crises. ' - Ji . ■% .H'j 

At least 90 percent of parents 
who abuse don’t mean to se¬ 
riously injure their children—they 
just don’t know how to be good 
parents. 

Less than 10 percent of the 
abusers are psychotic. 

Abuse of a child is a defect in 
parents and not a vice. Most can 
be helped if it is recognized in 
time. 

The Texas Department of Hu¬ 
man Resources defines abuse as a 
“non-accidental infliction of 
physical injury or emotional or 
mental damage to a child by 
another person.” 

A thin line exists between 
discipline and abuse. Physical 
punishment is necessary on many 
occasions but it should be reason¬ 
able. Punishment becomes abuse 
when it is out of proportion to the 
child’s actions. 

Discipline is every parent’s 
right. Abuse, nobody’s. 

One of the more common 
abuses is putting a baby in 
scalding water to punish him for 
soiling his pants. Many parents 
just don’t realize it is physically 
impossible for a 6-month-old baby 
to be toilet trained. 

it is the responsibility of all of 
us to help children escape the 
“darker side of childhood.” The 
only way to help is to n ake 
someone with authority aware of 
the problem. 

Critter at least 
wasn't a skunk 

Something is causing a dis¬ 
turbance on campus. 

Students have been observed 
darting behind trees, jostling one 
another and hurriedly striking off 
on unused paths. 

Could this disturbance be re¬ 
lated to walking under a ladder, 
throwing a pinch of salt over the 
shoulder or opening an umbrella 
in the house? • : ! ■ 

Well, no. The something is a 
verv black cat. 
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Editor’s Note: Freshman Jan¬ 
ice Smith, majoring in journal¬ 
ism, juggles a husband, child¬ 
ren, job and 15 semester 
hours. 


Mother of 4 


:s 

s 



By JANICE SMITH 

Why would a married wo¬ 
man with four children and a 
full time job decide to go back 
to college? 

Could it have been bore¬ 
dom, search for a challenge or 
sheer insanity? Probably a 
little of all three. 

Family and friends fre¬ 
quently ask why anyone al¬ 
ready involved in roll conflict 
would ask for classes, home¬ 
work, tight time schedules, 
labs and tests. Acquaintances 
wonder how such a woman 
manages, a woman who must 
take care of her family’s needs 
at the same time she goes to 
college and tries to do some¬ 
thing for herself. 

The typical day is always 14 
hours straight, and even that 
isn’t enough time to get 
everything done. 

When she arrives home the 
family is far from understand¬ 
ing. They want to know when 
will they get their favorite 
outfit washed, why didn’t she 
stop at the grocery store and 


for dedicated lab helpers (Campus policeman controls 

1 traffic, chaperones dances 
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invent something exotic for 
supper and why is she always 
so tired? 

A mother finds time to study 


it is a tedious task that seems 
almost impossible to accomp¬ 
lish at times. But an education 
is extremely important to a 



and do her homework only at 
night when everyone else has 
gone to bed. 

Classes are demanding and 


mother especially when a child 
comes to her with fifth grade 
math and she isn’t sure she 
remembers how to work the 


problems. 

When the children get into 
an argument about the answer 
to a question and come to 
mother to resolve the fight 
with a definite answer that is 
100 percent correct—that ’ s 
when an education becomes a 

9 

necessity. 

Anyone who thinks it 
doesn’t take guts to go back to 
college after being out a 
number of years, better think 
again. 

It is sometimes comical and 
sometimes ridiculous to sit in 
on a class discussion with a 
group of 18 and 19 year-olds 
who think they know what it is 
like out there in the cold 
business world. But their 
idealism is often contagious. 

Clothing is another situation 
entirely. An older woman with 
a job usually stands out like a 
sore thumb in a crowd. It’s 
impossible for her to wear 
bluejeans, t-shirts and sandals 
when she has to go straight to 
work after her last class. 

- It may be hectic but it is 
indeed possible for a married 
woman with children to go 
back to school and get an 
education. It’s a challenge 
above all challenges to see 
who has the most determi¬ 
nation—the family or the 
mother. 
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chemical used for preserving 
specimens 15 hours a week in five 
laboratory periods. 

To be chosen for the job of lab 
assistant a student must be a top 
science student, having an “A” 
average, in the freshman year. 
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Brickey said. 

Among his duties are preparing 

grade sheets for the students and 
getting a briefing from the in¬ 
structor prior to lab time, says the 
Canton sophomore. 

Then the assistants get to 
“play teacher,” Brickey says,, by 
checking roll, distributing spec¬ 
imens and equipment and then 
grading the students on each task 
required of them. 

Assistants meet a multitude of 
other students in lab. Students 
are friendly toward the assistants 
and do not seem to resent having 
someone their own age telling 
them what to do, Brickey said. 

But there are always those that 
are a little bit too friendly and in 
need of “brownie points,” he 
added. 

There are from four to six 
assistants in each lab. Each is 
assigned to a particular group of 
about eight students. 

Another advantage of being a 
lab assistant is that by briefing for 
the lab and actually helping 
students, the assistant obtains a 
better understanding of the 
course himself. 

This can be especially bene¬ 
ficial if the assistant is majoring 
in a science field, says Brickey. 

The job of lab assistant will also 
be helpful as a future job refe¬ 
rence. 

The duty of lab assistant is an 
honorary one—indicated by the 
oath of office which assistants 
sign. They have a responsibility 
not to misuse their office by 
telling students answers. 

The lab assistant is the science 
instructor’s right-hand man. 

Lab assistants 

Top, Henoc Macias of Mc¬ 
Allen and Malinda Clark of 
Tyler check dissection as part 
of their jobs as biology lab 
assistants. In chemistry lab 
assistants Tom Stephens of 
Tyler, left, and Johnny Brick¬ 
ey of Van prepare experiment. 
[Staff photos by Brenda Biles] 


By DONNA DUFFY 

At 7:50 a.m. sharp, Monday- 
Friday, campus policeman Otto 
Hewitt arrives at the scene. 

Hewitt’s daily routine for four 
and a half years has consisted of 
reserving parking places for 
handicapped with marker cones, 
controlling the bustling traffic on 
the Teepee parking lot and pa- 
troling Vaughn Library, Potter 
Hall and Jenkins Hall. 

In addition, Hewitt controls the 
game tables in the Teepee to be 
certain that only TJC students use 
them. He is also a guide to 
visitors. 

Former Smith County criminal 
deputy and deputy sheriff for six 
years, Hewitt says he enjoys the 
better working conditions and 
retirement at TJC. 

“I like students attitudes,” he 
said. 

Hewitt gets the most pleasure 
on his job by “going around and 
chatting with students and help¬ 
ing them with any problems they 
have.” 

Other campus police under the 
direction of Billy Jack Doggett are 
Johnny Galac, Chuck Campbell, 
Harry McMillan and Thomas 
Georgio. 

The campus police also chap¬ 
erone all football and basketball 
games and activities, such as 
dances, on and off campus. 

The service of the campus 
police knows no bounds, Hewitt 
said. If a student has lost an 
article, the men will assist un¬ 
tiringly to find it. When they find 
a lost article, they call the owner 
or contact the owner’s friends to 
return it. 

The uniform designated by TJC 
for the campus police is a dark 
green jacket and pants, khaki 
shirt and black tie and boots. 

To become a campus policeman 
one must be certified by the state 
of Texas as a peace officer. 

The police permit no soliciting 

or peddling on campus. 

• . 

Hewitt summed up the role of 


the campus police when he said, 
“I like to put a better taste in the 
students’ mouths so they will be 
better citizens after leaving 
TJC.” 

Hotline open 
to car safety, 
recall questions 

A service for people to report 
auto safety problems and to 
inquire about auto recall informa¬ 
tion has been announced by the 
Texas Office of Traffic Safety. 

The service is the “Auto Safety 
Hotline” and it is used to report 
manufacturing defects. 

Anyone may call the toll free 
number from 8:30-6 p.m. Central 
Standard Time, Monday through 
Friday. The number is 800-424- 
9393. Calls made after hours or on 
week-ends are recorded and the 
calls are returned by the hotline 
operators when they return to 
work. 

The hotline has proved its value 
to the federal safety agency and 
to the general motoring public, 
the National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administration says. It has 
not, however, realized its poten¬ 
tial because few people know 
about its existence. 

People calling should give the 
year, make, model and identifica¬ 
tion number of their automobile. 

To report a safety problem give 
a brief description and the results 
of the problem, and the odometer 
mileage. 

One hundred and fifty to 200 
calls are answered on a normal 
workday, but up to 500 calls a day 
are taken when a major recall or 
safety investigation is announced. 

In October of 1975 the exper¬ 
imental Hotline began its opera¬ 
tion in a ten-state area. Texas was 
not included. In July of last year 
all the remaining states joined the 
Hotline except Hawaii and 
Alaska. 


































































































































































































































































































































































Opening tonight 


Ralph Waldo Emerson, played by Ore City 
freshman Dex Edwards, left, confronts Henry 
David Thoreau, played by Tyler sophomore 
Vernon Tirey, on Thoreau’s withdrawal from 
society. Playing Emerson’s wife is Tyler 


sophomore Judy Almaraz. The scene is from 
the speech and drama department’s production 
of “The Night Thoreau Spent in Jail” which 
opens at 7:30 o’clock tonight in Wise Audi¬ 
torium. [Staff photo by Tony Noakes] 


will be real thing' 
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Four instructor-students learn ceramics 


By DIANE DONOVAN 

Art instructor Wynoma John¬ 
son is a teacher of teachers. 

This year she has four faculty 
members in her ceramics class— 
Dr. Jean Browne, speech and 
drama chairman; math instructor 
Betty Lee; keypunch operator 
Aileen Strickland; and art in¬ 
structor Charline Wallis. 

Johnson’s ceramics class is a 
basic pottery course 1 . The stu¬ 
dents learn methods of ceramics 
such as coils, slab and sculpture. 
They will also learn to operate a 
potter’s wheel, to glaze and 
eventually to mix glazes. 

The class will prepare those 
who want to pursue the course 
further or simply offer enjoyment 
in a sideline activity. 

“Every semester I have some 
of the faculty,’’ Johnson said. The 
first semester Johnson taught, six 
years ago, now retired Vice 
President Edward Potter, TJC 
Board of Trustees member, took 
her class. 

She attributes the popularity of 
her class among the faculty to the 
fact that it is a change of pace and 
the instructors are usually free by 
2 p.m. with their own classes. 
Some of the faculty also attend 
her evening class. 

Lee started taking the class to 
gain an appreciation for what an 
artist goes through. This is her 
first semester in the class. 

“I’ve never had an opportunity 
to take an art class before,” Lee 
said. “It’s intriguing.” 

As is the case with many 
instructors, Lee took only classes 
related to her field for years. She 
believes ceramics offers a chance 
for creativity. 

Lee admits it is difficult to be a 
student in this new field but this 
gives her an empathy for her own 


students’ problems. She is also 
enrolled in tennis this semester. 

Browne has also intended to 
take some interesting classes 
when she could find the time. She 
is taking ceramics because she 
wanted to learn to make a ceramic 
street number to put in the wall of 
her new house, now under con¬ 
struction. 

Although she has already 
learned to build the ceramic 
piece, she has discovered much 
more in ceramics. “I have found 
my hobby,” Browne said. “Pot¬ 
tery is something I could spend 
hours at.” She is getting a 
potter’s wheel to use at home. 

Looking for a hobby, she has 
found it in ceramics. She is 
semi-retired and has wanted to 
find things to occupy her extra, 
time. She has also taken horticul¬ 
ture and plans to pursue that. 

This is Strickland’s second 
semester in ceramics. She said 
the “time got right” for her to 
take ceramics. Since she works all 
day in the computer room, she 
never had time to take classes 
until her children were grown. 
She attends the evening class 
along with her daughter. 

Strickland enjoys art courses 
and working with her hands. 

“There are two things I’ve 
always wanted to do—learn to 
china paint and learn to make 
pottery,” Strickland said. 

She took class to learn to paint 
china and then started ceramics. 
“I’m having a ball.” she said. 

Wallis started taking ceramics 
because it is one of the areas of 
art she missed when she was 
doing her graduate work. “It’s 
very satisfying,” Wallis said. 
“Ceramics requires a lot of 
practice. It’s a definite skill which 
tests itself.”. 


This is the second semester of 
the class for Wallis. She was 
“glad to have the time.” She is 
interested in three-dimensional 
sculptural design. 

“Ceramics is a medium for 
sculpture,” Wallis said. She 
teaches design, drawing and art 
history. 

Many persons from all walks of 
life take the course. Johnson not 
only has faculty members but also 
high school students and older 
adults along with full-time stu¬ 
dents. 

“The adults are very dedi¬ 
cated. They inspire the others,” 
Johnson said. 


Musical instruments will be 
used for sound effects in the 
speech and drama department’s 
production “The Night Thoreau 
Spent in Jail,” by Jerome Law¬ 
rence and Robert E. Lee. 

The play begins at 7:30 o’clock 
nightly Thursday through Satur¬ 
day in Wise Auditorium. 

Sound effects have normally 
been played by recordings, said 
David Crawford, speech and 
drama instructor. 

The sounds which are usually 
made mechanically will be live 
except for some in the war 
scenes, said Crawford. 

The instruments to be used are 
snare drums, flute and three 
recorders, an old type of flute 
with a flipple which has eight 
holes. 

The snare drums will be played 
by freshman Shorty DeCuir of 
Hampshire-Fanet. Sophomore 
Allison Low of Tyler will play the 
flute and recorders. 


The drums play the theme 
music in reference to Thoreau’s 
belief that every man must step to 
the beat of his own drum, 
Crawford explained. 

The drums also play military 
rhythms in the war scenes except 
for cannon fire which must be 
made mechanically. 

In reference to Walden, the 
flute plays the theme of the idea 
man spends too much time on 
unimportant things and that man 
can see God through nature. 

The flute also plays in the 
background as Thoreau panto¬ 
mimes, using the flute on stage. 

The three recorders are used to 
sound as birds and Low plays two 
at one time to make the sound of a 
train. 

Crawford said the actors and 
actresses will learn to pantomime 
without props. This means they 
will be learning how to use an 
object without actually doing so. 


Potters at work 


Throwing pots is a popular pastime with 
faculty. In her pottery class, art instructor 
Wynoma Johnson, second from left, helps 
“students” at the potter’s wheel. Her class 


includes from left, math instructor Elizabeth 
Lee, art instructor Charline Wallis and Dr. 
Jean Browne, speech and drama department 
chairman. [Staff photo by Gregg Burger] 


Musical background 




Tirey agrees with Thoreau’s 
philosophy of seeing God through 
nature and respects Thoreau’s 
individualism. 

This idea was expressed by 
Thoreau in Walden, a book about 
his experiences when he lived on 
Walden pond two years. 

Instead of facing society Tho¬ 
reau escaped and did nothing 
about the problems he talked 
against so vehemently. As Tho¬ 
reau stated in Walden, he wished 
to live deliberately, to face the 
essentials of life and to escape 
finding that when life ended, he 
had not lived. 

Tirey has found learning his 
lines for the part of Thoreau 
difficult. 

“Before you can begin to 
understand Thoreau as a person, 
you must first learn the lines,” 
Tirey said. 

Tirey thinks Thoreau was well 
ahead of his time, the 1830s and 
1840s. 

“During this time people just 
didn’t see the relationship be¬ 
tween God and nature and how 


we can learn from nature many 
lessons,” Tirey said. 

Tirey believes as Thoreau did 
that people are who they are and 
can only be their happiest when 
doing what they enjoy. 

Tirey said he has learned “you 
cannot do anything by just trying 
to beat the system as Thoreau 
tried to do. You cannot conquer 
overnight. You must climb the 
mountain, not go around it.” 

Tirey thinks Thoreau had 
grown up when he left Walden. 1 
At Walden he was only an idealist 
trying to escape from the prob¬ 
lems of the world. When he left 
Walden he set out to show the 
world how he felt and exactly how 
he thought the problems should 
be solved. 

“The Night Thoreau Spent in 
Jail” is centered with Thoreau in 
a jailhouse and with scenes of his 
memories, daydreams and 
dreams at night. 

Tirey feels lucky to get the part 
of Thoreau because it is a 
challenge. 


By NINA ROGERS 

“If a man does not keep pace 
with his companions, perhaps it is 
because he hears a different 
drummer. Let him step to the 
music which he hears, however 
measured, or far away.” 

—Henry David Thoreau. 


This famous quotation from 
“Civil Disobedience” is the 
theme of the speech and drama 
department’s production of “The 
Night Thoreau Spent in Jail.” 

The play will run at 7:30 p.m. 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday in 
Wise Auditorium. 

The leading role of Thoreau is 


played by sophomore Vernon 
Tirey of Tyler. 

Tickets are $2 for adults, $1.50 
for students and $1 for TJC 
students. 

Tirey tried out for the lead role 
because he thought it was the 
best male role in any of the plays 
this year. 
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Actor playing Thoreau respects individualism 
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...and you’ll be at HUNTER’S EAST TEXAS BARBER 
COLLEGE. You’ll be learning the skills of a profession 

that can lead you to a future of making good money with 

* 

freedom of hours in a highly creative and challenging 
Held. Barber/Styling is a profession open for Guys and 
Gals. And it only takes 9 months training! INTER 
ESTED? GIVE US A CALL!...and we’ll Till in the 
picture with you! 

Open Tue.-Sat. 8-5. 


r- , T HUNTERS 

East Texas 


593-4424 
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Olympics 

Definition of ‘amateur’ varies 


Tribe’s 3rd rank 

* 

surprises coach 


Editor’s note: This is the second 
in a three-part series on the U.S. 
Olympic program. The series is 
based on reporter Sandra McKin¬ 
ney’s interview with Col. “Lew” 
Whiting, Ret., director of the 
U.S. Olympic Training Center in 
Squaw Valley, Calif. 

By SANDRA McKINNEY 

There are as many interpreta¬ 
tions of the International Olympic 
Committee standards as there are 
countries entering in the Olympic 
Games. 

Should subsidies be allowed in 
an all-amateur competition? 
Where does an amateui*end and a 
professional begin? Just what is 
the original purpose of the Olym¬ 
pic games? 

Each country and ideological 
faction has its own list of answers 
to these questions. 

One difference is in the area of 
subsidies. Foreign countries, 
particularly those with Commu¬ 
nist governments, completely 
subsidize their athletes, says Col. 
“Lew” Whiting, Ret., director of 
the U.S. Olympic Committee 
Training Center. The athlete is 
paid according to his ability. 

In addition to a salary, subsi¬ 
dies can be new jobs for parents, 
new cars or new houses. An 
athlete is usually subsidized after 
he has a successful season or is a 
gold medal winner. 

These subsidies are taken as 


freely as they are given. But a bad 
performance can warrant the 
suspension of subsidies. So these 
subsidies are a means of control¬ 
ling athletes. 

Much dispute has arisen over 
the legality of such practices. 
Non-practicers contend that such 
subsidy is contrary to the purpose 
and rules of the Olympics. 

Avery Brundage, president of 
the International Olympic Com¬ 
mittee and a U.S. citizen, has said 
he would be glad to insist all 
countries refrain from subsidies. 
He cannot, however, for some will 
say, “What are athletic scholar¬ 
ships?” 

At the start of the Modern 
Olympics in 18%, only the rich 
could afford to compete. Now 
there is mass participation. 

A problem for athletes _ is 
working while in intensive train¬ 
ing. Under the American system 
of free enterprise, he has to work 
to eat. 

To meet this need, the United 
States does not subsidize, but is 
instituting a system that allows 
“broken-time payment.” 

Under this system an agreeing 
company will hire the athlete of 
national or world class. The 
athlete is allowed up to three 
months off for training and may 
still draw full salary. 

Another difference between 
countries, says Whiting,, is that 
the United States is the only 


called the professional. 

In all other countries, every 
athlete is an amateur. As an 
example, Whiting said the United 
States could classify Roger Stau- 
bach as an amateur. “He just 
happens to play football and 
receive a lot of money for it.” 

Baron Pierre de Coubertin 
founded the Modern Olympic 
Games in 1894 to promote world 
togetherness. He thought if ath¬ 
letes could agree on some rules 
and learn to get along, then 
maybe the politicians could a- 
gree. 

Coubertin saw the need of 
developing the individual. The 
physical aspect of this desire is 
reflected in the Olympic motto- 
“Citius, Altius, Fortius,” mean¬ 
ing ‘‘swifter, higher, stronger.” 

Coubertin stated, “The most 
important thing in the Olympic 
Games is not to win but to take 
part.” And Whiting describes the 
spirit of the games as a “big 
sports festival. 

“We certainly want to help the 
athlete, but we want to be sure he 
is a true amateur,” said Whiting. 

Some countries try to use the 
games politically. For example, 
East Germany might appear bet¬ 
ter than the United States be- . 
cause it won more gold medals in 
recent games. 

But there lies yet another 
difference. East Germany policy 
is to take only superior athletes in 
only the sports in which the 
country excels. 

As a result, East Germany 
participates and excels in less 
than half of the sports. The 
United States, on the other hand, 
participates in all or as many 
sports as possible, whether it 
excels in it or not. 


By DEXTER SIMPSON 

The Apache basketball team’s 
ranking third in the Texas East¬ 
ern Conference comes as a sur¬ 
prise to Coach Randall Milstead. 

“With a team this young and 
inexperienced, I was surprised to 
be ranked that high,” he said. 

He says the reason for high 
rank is the outstanding high 
school performances of the 
freshmen on the squad. The team 
has four returning sophomores, 
but none of them started last 
year. 

“With such a young team it 
would be hard to say how their 
standing in the conference will 
be,” he said. 

Milstead said the team to beat 
in the conference this year will be 
Navarro’s Bulldogs. Navarro has 
four starters from last season 
returning and has recruited play- 


Zeta Phi Omega sorority de¬ 
feated Wesley Methodist Center 
12-6 for the title of first place in 
women’s intramural football. 

The two touchdowns for the 
Zetas were made by a pass to 
Angela Driggers and a quarter¬ 
back keeper by Sherrie Sunstrum. 

Zeta Carla Dial made one 
interception. 

The only touchdown scored by 
Wesley was a touchdown pass to 


ers with size to beef up their 
team. 

Milstead also expects Hender¬ 
son County’s Cardinals to be 
strong as they have returning 
starters this season. 

Starting forwards will be 
freshmen Louis Byrd of Massa¬ 
chusetts and John Bodecker of 

Aus^~ They will be backed by 
freshman Lawrence Williams of 
Whitehouse. 

Sophomore Kenneth Cooper of 
Dallas, freshman Danny Diaz of 
Bronx, New York and Eldrit 
Walker of Daingerfield will start 
at guard. 

Milstead said any player could 
have an outstanding game on any 
given night, but he doesn’t yet 
have a real superstar. 

One thing that has not sur¬ 
prised Milstead is any of the 
players. He said he knew they 
would be good. “That’s why they 
were recruited.” 


Wesley’s coach-player Marcie 
Jones. 

Playing for the Zetas are quar¬ 
terback Sunstrum and half-backs 
Gretchen Uhl and Tammy Haden. 

Wide receivers are Driggers 
and Debbie Williford. Center was 
Melissa Moore and guards were 
Trish Maguire, Carol Russell and 
Denise Maynord. 

Assisting in defense were Dial, 
Debbie Hyman, Colleen Temple, 
Mary Stott. Therese Burrescia 
and Rhonda Howell. 

Zeta’s coach was Eddie Bassett 
and Haden was director of sports. 

The women's league consisted 
of the sorority division and inde¬ 
pendant division. 


You save 

40% to 70% 

on your entire 
clothing needs - 

SPORTSWEAR 
SHIRTS 
CASUAL WEAR 
SHOES JEANS 
VESTED SUITS 

MEN’S 

DISCOUNT 

SHOP 

1109 £. 5 A 


Open 9 till 6 
Next to 

Payless Shoes 


country that has a separate class 


Hello there. 
Let’s talk about 
being busy. 


Ken Culpepper, sophomore 
accounting major, says...“As 
an accounting major, I know 
what the word ‘busy’ means. 
But I’m glad I wasn’t too busy 
to fit a Bible course into my 
schedule. I recommend to you 
the Life and Teachings of 
Christ.” 


Why don't you take a religion course next semester? 

% 

See your counselor or a Bible chair director. 


bat 


nappy 


Fish Sandwich 

MEDIUM DRINK 

$ 1.15 

With this coupon 
Offer Expires Dec.7 

Ho waiting call in advance. 

SONIC DRIVE>1N 




j2330E.5thSt 593-3330 Tyler, Texas 


Zetas defeat Wesley 
for intramural title 
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T-shirts tell typical tales 


By KARIWEIDIG 

Grumpy, Corkscrew, Leggs, 
Boo Boo—these are some of the 
nicknames on the back of the 
t-shirts worn by Delta Upsilon 
fraternity members. 

They are typical of the nick¬ 
names sported on t-shirts by 
other campus fraternities and 
sororities. 

These nicknames given to the 
members as pledges stay with 
them as long as they are in the 
fraternity. 

DU President Stan Redding of 
Winnsboro said usually pledges 
give each other the nicknames. 

Most names originate from 
something the person did during 
the six-week pledge period. None 
are carried over from high school. 

“Through these nicknames, 
the guys originate an identifica¬ 
tion that grew out of the fraternity 
activities,” Redding said. 

The cotton t-shirts can be in the 
fraternity colors of either blue or 
gold. They have the fraternity 


letters D-U in Greek numerals 
and sometimes the coat of arms 
on the front. Nicknames are on 
back. 

The stories behind the nick¬ 
names are as varied as the 
members. 

Sophomore Robert Durham of 
Tyler is called Grumpy because 
his father calls him that. 

Sophomore Rob Summerlin of 
Palestine got the brandname of 
panty hose, L’eggs, because he 
has long legs. 

Freshman Bill Warren of 
Coleman is called Boo Boo be¬ 
cause his pledge brothers think 
he looks like Yogi Bear’s little 
friend in the cartoon. 

Dracula is sophomore Ray Og¬ 
den of Tyler. He works at a blood 
bank. 

Sophomore Joe Byars of Sils- 


bee will eat anything, Redding 
says, like the little boy on the TV 
cereal commercial. So he is called 
Mikey. He also answers to Ralph 
the Mouth because he talks so 
much. 

Freshman Tim Cavender of De 
Soto is called Soultrain because 
he is the best dancer in the 
fraternity. 

Freshman Steve Stephenson of 
Coleman is called Augie because 
his girlfriend is a Texas A&M 
Aggie. 

Sophomore Richard McGee is 
called Dinosaur because he is 
from Rockdale, almost the same 
name as the hometown of “The 
Flintstones.” 

Sophomore Jim Crouch of Dal¬ 
las is called Jocko because it was 
one of his favorite sayings. 
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WEDDING & STUDENT GROUP RATES 
SEE ALAN YOUNTS or MIKE BROWN 

c.u 593-7941 

K MART PLAZA * 1325 S iECKHAM 


Playbill magazine covers 
76-77 theater season 


Highlights of the ’76-’77 the¬ 
ater season and activities of the 
speech and drama department 
were included in an article pub¬ 
lished in 'll Playbill, annual 
magazine of Delta Psi Omega 
theater fraternity. 

The article cited Las Mascaras’ 
participation in the Texas Rose 
festival, reader’s theater per¬ 
formances for local clubs and 
organizations, a stage make-up 
seminar and the season’s pro- 


McDonald’s 


® 


Big Mact M Special! 

Two for $1.10 

LIMIT ONE OFFER PER PERSON 
_ WITH THIS COUPON. 

f \ GOOD ONLY AT: McDonald's in Tyfe' 

M \§ % 1300 South Beckham 

I McDonald's 4,40 Sou ' h Hr "“ iw * v 

■ ■ S OFFER EXPIRES DEC. 7 


ductions, said instructor David 
Crawford who submitted the 
photographs and article. 

Photographs included Charles 
Huckaby in “Little Mary Sun¬ 
shine,’’ Richard Higginbotham 
and Ronda Basye in “Ah, Wil¬ 
derness,” Cindy Williams, La 
Reta Ates and Natalie Fletcher in 
“Member of the Wedding.’’ 

Glen Duncan and Higginboth¬ 
am were pictured in a stage 
make-up seminar. 

Department Chairman Dr. Jean 
Browne’s recognition by the 
Texas House of Representatives 
was mentioned along with the 
first recipient of the Jean Browne 
scholarship, Mike Conner. 

Playbill is sent to 950 colleges 
and universities. Circulation 
reaches almost 30,000 members 
of the fraternity. 
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Classified 

Advertising 


Wanted: Live-in babysitter. Room 
and board free plus pay for 
babysitting. Must be available 
every night. Karin Clague, 802 E. 
Duval, Troup. [214] 842-4902. 
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COKE 
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ADDS 

LIFE.. 


endly feelings and the great taste of 
Coca-Cola. That’s the way it should be. 


Enjoy 


It’s the real thing. Coke 
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TiC 

Speech-Drama 

Department 

Presents 


The Night Thoreau 
Spent In Jail 

Dec. 1-3 7:30 p.m. 


Most widely produced play in America today— 
w ritten by Jerome Lawrence and Robert E. Lee 


Adults $2 


TJC Students $1 


PRODUCED BV SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT 
WITH SAMUEL FRENCH 


HKfflKE TtllS TJ1E 

[UPPIESr QIRTO 

Dillard’s 
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/ / / / 

for owning or giving . . . 

at ease sportswear 

// 

from New York Sportswear Exchange 

t 

We chose New York Sportswear Exchange 
to head our selection of Updated Sports¬ 
wear because it offers a variety of things 
that mix and match together . . . yet 
all look good on their own. Slacks and 
jackets in poly/cotton in navy or khaki; 
shirts in 100% cotton in rich plaids. 

Jackets, 38 to 44, 37.50. 

Slacks, 30 to 38, 25.00. Shirts, S, M, 

L,XL, 17.50 

Updated Sportswear - D!L LARD'S 
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Sledge Hall resident Angela Driggers of McKinney 
munches potato chips despite warning posted above her 
refrigerator. [Staff photo by Gregg Burger] 

* 

Porky never orders 
greasy french fries 

By KEVAN HALE 

It’s probably true that Missouri hogs eat better than students, 
said Blanche Gibson, home economics instructor. 

A United Press International newspaper article stated that 
Missouri hogs have a more nutritional diet than some college 
students. 

A long-term study made by a Missouri scientist showed that 
hogs fed on a scientific ration program are eating better than 
students who eat a lot of “fast foods,” skip meals or use crash 
diets. 

Too many meals from “fast food” restaurants and not enough 
well balanced meals can cause a gain in weight and can lower 
resistance to disease, said Gibson. 

“There’s nothing wrong with a hamburger,” Gibson said, 
“especially if it has tomato and lettuce on it. A hamburger and 
milkshake are a good combination. It’s the french fries that are 
bad.” 

“Potatoes are fine but fries absorb so much fat when they are 
cooked,” she added. 

Another bad habit of students is not choosing their snacks 
wisely. 

Most dorm rooms and apartments have refrigerators and it 
would be easy for students to keep fruits, raw vegetables and 
fruit juices instead of potato chips and carbonated beverages, 
said Gibson. 

“Students should try to stay away from empty calories,” she 
explained. “Those are foods with very little nutritional value and 
lots of calories.” 

Fruits with cheese are very good and provide lots of minerals, 
vitamins and protein. 

Salads are an excellent source of minerals and vitamins and 
they help build resistance to disease. 

When students eat a lot of “fast food,” don’t choose snacks 
wisely and pass up green vegetables and salads, they often gain 
weight. Then they go on crash diets to lose it, said Gibson. 

“Some crash diets take weight off fast but you feel so bad after 
a few days. The best thing to do is to reduce your overall calories 
but don’t cut out one food,” she said. 

Canned stews are probably the most nutritional food in the 
Teepee “although sandwiches wouldn’t be bad if you had some 
milk and a piece of fruit to go with it,” said Gibson. “If you’re 
eating in the cafeteria, get a salad, meat and a vegetable.” 

Gibson thinks all-around exercises are best. “Walking 
vigorously, playing an active sport like tennis or jogging are 
good.” 

But be careful not to start out too fast, she added. Start out 
slowly, with walking. 

Gibson stressed the importance of eating at least one food 
from each of the four basic food groups. The four groups are the 
meat group, the vegetable-fruit group, the milk group and the 
bread-cereal group. 

“There is no way you can do it on one balanced meal a day,” 
she said. “You must make every meal count. You would have to 
eat a tremendous meal to get everything you need if you tried to 
eat one balanced meal a day and snacked the other two meals.” 

Students don’t realize they would be able to think better, get 
better grades and would feel better if they had a well balanced 
diet, she said. 


German to become American citizen 


By JANICE SMITH 

In a public ceremony, freshman 
Anna Maria Rodgers, will swear 
her Oath of Allegiance to the 
United States of America—an 
occasion she has looked forward 
to for years. 

Then the native of Germany 
will be an American citizen. 

After this ceremony with the 
U.S. Attorney for the Immigrative 

and Naturalization Service in 

«( 

Dallas, she will receive a num¬ 
bered certificate to prove it with 
her signature and picture at¬ 
tached. 

Rodgers will be notified by mail 
of the date of the ceremony. 

As a naturalized citizen, she 
will have all the privileges of a 
native American, except being 
able to run for president. 

Rodgers wants to become an 
American citizen, not just be¬ 
cause she lives here, but because 
after living here 24 years she 
wants to participate in voting. 

Voting is the only privilege 
denied an immigrant living in the 
United States. 

Rodgers came to the United 
States 24 years ago after marry¬ 
ing Paul P. Rodgers of Eastland. 

While attending school in 
Germany she learned to speak 
and write English—not American 
English but the King’s English, 


she said. 

Soon after coming to America, 
her mother, brother and sister 
came to the United States. After 
living in Dallas, Rodgers and her 
husband moved to Tyler because 
she “loved the trees in East 
Texas best.” 

Since her family also immi¬ 
grated to the United States, 
Rodgers never went back to 
Germany. 

“We stayed because we liked 
the freedoms afforded to all 
Americans under the Bill of 
Rights in the Constitution,” she 
said. 

She is surprised when friends 
admit they thought that once a 
foreigner married an American, 
he automatically gets citizenship. 

“Well, that just isn’t so and I 
think it would be very wrong if it 
were,” Rodgers said. 

Changing of allegiance from 
the country of birth is something 
like changing to another religion 
or getting married. “It deserves a 
great deal of thought. It is 
something very special,” she 
said. 

Rodgers did give a lot of 
thought before taking the steps to 
become a naturalized citizen. She 
outlined the procedures. 

First, one must know certain 
things about the government such 
as the three branches of govern¬ 


ment and their functions. 

The U.S. Attorney for the 
Immigrative and Naturalization 
Service then asks such questions 
as “What is the length of the 
term of office of a U.S. senator or 
congressman?” or “If war breaks 
out with your native country, 
would you be willing to bear arms 
for the United States?” 

One must know how to write 
and speak English to become a 
citizen. 

Probably the hardest task is 
that one must get two witnesses 
who know him well to go with him 
to the department of Immigration 
and Naturalization. They cannot 
be relatives and they must have 
known the applicant for the past 
five years. 

“They will be asked intimate 
questions about you so casual 
friends will not be acceptable for 
witnesses. These people are 
taken into a private room and 
have to swear that everything 
they say about you is the truth 
and nothing else,” she said. 

The ceremony in Dallas with 
the U.S. Attorney is conducted in 

an unhurried manner, she said. 

• * . 

Rodgers doesn’t know how it 
will feel to become a citizen but 
she is sure she will be happier 
when she can vote. 


Dishes can wait for 67 -year-old freshman 


By NINA ROGERS 

A 67-year-old mother of four 
and grandmother of eight has 
come back to school after 50 years 
out of the classroom. 

Bright-eyed, lively Sarah Ber¬ 
ryman thinks college is a way ‘ ‘to 
fight aging, senility and arthri¬ 
tis.” She believes in keeping both 
the mind and body young. 

Berryman recently attended 
her 50th high school reunion in 
her home town of St. John, Kan. 
Her class was more like a family, 
she says. Out of a class of 45, 40 


are still alive and 36 attended the 
reunion. 

Berryman is an LVN retired 
from Tyler Medical Center for two 
years but she still works two or 
three days a week. She chooses 
the pediatric floor because as she 
puts it people are happier in 
youth. 

Berryman is enrolled in only 
one class, introduction to psy¬ 
chology. 

In the future she would like to 
take some sociology and Bible 
classes and keep a liberal arts 
core. 


Howes to read lead role 
in T A Christmas Memory' 


Tyler sophomore Diana Howes 
will read the leading role in “A 
Christmas Memory,” the new 
selection to be read by TJC’s 
current reader’s theater group. 

Howes will read the difficult 
part of the narrator which shifts to 
Buddy, the narrator as a little 
boy, said speech and ' drama 
instructor M’liss Hindman, co¬ 
director of this reader’s theater. 

Dr. Jean Browne, speech and 
drama department chairman, is 
director of the reader’s theater. 

Tyler sophomore Kathy Sch- 
lottach, will read “My Friend,” 
an older woman who is Buddy’s 
best friend. 

Bullard sophomore Kathy Har- 
ton will read the part of a relative 
and the woman on the road. 
Houston sophomore Russell Luke 
will read the part of a relative, a 
man on the road and Mr. Haha. 

In a play the actors become the 
character, but in reader’s theater 
the character is more suggestive, 
Hindman said. 

In a reader’s theater perform¬ 
ance readers have a script and 
some kind of a plot line but the 
readers do not act out the parts, 
Hindman explained. 

“The readers are not bound by 
time or space. The performance is 


as limitless as your imagination,” 
said Hindman. 

The theater plans to perform 
for civic organizations and classes 
through Dec. 10, if asked. 

In “A Christmas Memory” the 
narrator remembers a time in his 
childhood when he and his best 
friend made fruitcakes as a 
project each Christmas. They 
would begin gathering the ma¬ 
terials for them in November. 

One of the ingredients in the 
fruitcakes was whiskey which was 
against the law to sell at that 
time. But everybody knew whis¬ 
key could be bought from Mr. 
Haha, an Indian bootlegger who 
never smiled. 

The story includes some of the 
amusing things that happened 
when the 7-year-old boy and an 
elderly woman decided to bake 
fruitcakes with an illegal ingre- 
. dient. It includes the warmth and 
joy of having a best friend, 
sharing things with him and the 
sadness of parting. 

Hindman says she is pleased 
with the readers. “Reader’s the¬ 
ater is one of the hardest things to 
do because change of mood must 
be expressed through use of voice 
and a limited amount of move¬ 


ment. 


* I 


She took only one class to see 
whether she could really do it. 
Her friends think it is a great idea 
but none wants to try it. 

When she began her class she 
was not sure how it would go. But 
since she was interested in psy¬ 
chology and reads the magazine 
Psychology Today she was al¬ 
ready aware of many of the terms. 

She says a lot of the frustration 
of young people is caused by 
being provided too much. If a 
person has to dig for something 
he will appreciate it more. 

Berryman’s hair is salt and 
pepper, but the black predomi¬ 
nates. Her face shows a few 
wrinkles that time has creased 
there, but she smiles quickly and 
engagingly. 

She admires the openness of 
young people of today and their 
ability to speak and communicate 
with others. When she was young 
many situations and conditions 
were just not talked. She likes the 
modern attitude. 

Many older people want to 
push back the past. They need to 
stop and remember their youth 
and that would help to solve 
problems. 

Today’s slang is not foreign to 
her because with the five grand¬ 
sons and three granddaughters 
she keeps up with all the new 
words. 

Berryman’s philosophy is, 
“Live to the best of your ability, 
have fun out of everything you do 
and enjoy it.” 

Her hobbies include music and 
handiwork. She plays the piano 
and does needlepoint. She also 
loves to re-decorate the house 
from new drapes to carpet on the 
floor. 

Two of her children Joe Berry¬ 
man and Sarah Britt attended 
TJC. Her son is a graduate of TJC 
and Britt attended TESN, receiv¬ 
ing her required courses at TJC. 

When Berryman decided there 
was more to life than housework 
she proceeded to just do what she 
wanted to. The dishes will still be 
there when she is finished. 
















































